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ART EMBROIDERY IN JAPAN. 




Panel of Black Satin, with Lion Em- 
broidered in Tawny Silk. 



TO the great goddess Kwan- 
non, the goddess of benev- 
olence and beauty, the 
Japanese ascribe the invention 
of the art of embroidery. Ac- 
cording to the views of the 
Japanese, Japan was the first 
of all created countries, but the 
facts of history attest that 
Japan is of juvenile age com- 
pared with China, and that she 
derived her embroidery, as she 
did her language and civiliza- 
tion, from this ancient mother of 
Oriental arts. In the art, how- 
ever, of embroidery, as notably 



of lacquer and painting, the pupil has outstripped her teacher. 
Chinese embroidery remains the same as it has been for centu- 
ries — fine in workmanship, but formal and traditional in design, 
and, to European eyes, often crude and violent in color. The 
same industry has become in the hands of the Japanese a liviDg 
art, realizing sometimes even more than painting the love of 
the Japanese for tender color, subtle harmonies of tone, and 
poetic representations of nature in her joyous moods. The em- 
broiderer in Japan is no servile copyist, but an artist, using, as 
we shall see, his needle and a few reels of raw silk as his brush 
and paints. As the stitches of the Japanese embroiderer are a 
delight to the European worker, so the varying tints of his 
thread are a puzzle, and special vocabulary is required to de- 
scribe them. The terms, Turkey red, apple green, bottle green, 
lemon yellow, dead leaf color, cream white, silver grey, fire red, 
reddish purple, with all the new names invented by our mo- 
distes, will be insufficient. There are tints which only belong to 
fukusas, that is fine satin or crepe embroideries, and of which 
Western dyers have never known. The Japanese embroiderer, 
true artist as he is, produces the tint he requires at the moment, 
and of the tone and combination he needs to realize the effect 
of nature, just as the painter, taking plain red and blue from 
his paint box, combines them by his art in sueh a way as to 
give all the varying hues of the sunset sky. 

No finer or more elaborate embroideries have ever been made 
in Japan than those made in the workshop of Mr. Nishimura, 
at Kyoto. At the late Paris exhibition, Mr. Nishioiura was 
awarded the Grand Prix for his far-famed embroideries. Of the 
many beautiful and wonderful specimens of work executed by 
Mr. Nishimura's embroiderers, the elaborate screen shown in 
our illustration, and entitled "A Masterpiece in Needlework, by 
Nishimura." This is a solid screen of black satin, 11 feet long 
and 7 feet high, in a heavy black lacquer frame, with an inner 
mat of gold brocade. The entire screen forms a most wonder- 
ful piece of needle painting, picturing the rapids of Arashiyana, 
near Kyoto. Five feet away the eye can hardly credit that it is 
not resting upon the work of the brush, so tenderly, so truth- 
fully, with such wonderful rendering of light and shade has the 
needle wrought in the hands of his master-craftsmen. Leaves 
in the foreground, massy shadows of rock, the distant moun- 
tains, the melting sky above, have each and several their own 
especial excellence of treatment ; not less so has the darting, 
boiling water, with the raft and raftmen tossing on its tide. 
The color scheme is exquisitely restful, and as true to life as if 
the workers had dipped their silks in the tints of sky and 
water and green swelling hills The reverse side is decorated by 
finely painted designs, water scenes, ducks, willow tree, etc., on 
a background of applied gold. This masterpiece was exhibited 
at Yokohama Fine Arts Exhibition last spring, and now belongs 
to the collection of Mr. H. Deakin, of New York, late of Deakin 
Brothers, Yokohama, and is No. 1:73 in a catalogue of an im- 
portant collection of Chinese and Japanese porcelains, bronzes, 
enamels, lacquers, ivory carvings, screens, embroideries, etc., 
selected by Mr. Deakin, and placed on sale at the American Art 
Galleries, No. 6 East 23d St., New York. 

No. 1774, in the same collection, represents an embroidered 
screen also by Nishimura. The screen is four-fold, the panels 
being of pale golden yellow satin, and the subject is a wild- 
wood scene, with trees, flowers and twenty-six storks, beauti- 
fully embroidered in white silk. The back of the panels is of 
white silk, with painted design of an evening scene. The frame 
IS of black lacquer, with carved metal trimmings, and the height 



is six feet. The design is worked with consummate skill and 
delicacy and fidelity to nature. In executing a work of this 
kind, the workman selects the strands of color from the reels of 
dyed silks lying on the frame, and in nearly every instance, with 
the natural object before him, executes his work. A girl em- 
broidering a peacock's tail will have a real peacock's feather on 
the frame before her, and she blends her greens and blues 
and golds in every needleful of thread, in the earnest effort to 
rival the subtle glory of the original, and in the same work- 
shop pheasants, hawks, and storks are to be seen hanging from 
the beams of the room, to give the worker suggestions of tones 
and harmony of color. In order to enable the Japanese em- 
broiderers to use silk freely in the combinations desired, the 
embroidery silks are simply dyed and reeled, and not twisted. 

No. 1730 is a small embroidered screen by Nishimura, 20 
inches high and four fold. The frames are of black lacquer, and 
the panels of black satin with edge of gold brocade, and base of 
gold colored satin. The work is an exquisitely embroidered river 
scene by moonlight. Against the background of hills and water, 
the flowers in the foreground stand out in most exquisite relief. 
To obtain the effects required, extraordinary skill is necessary; 
the cool, tender tints of the moonlit background contrasts de- 
lightfully with the gorgeously embroidered flowers in the fore- 
ground. 



r T^HE Society of Associated Ar Lists is doing some very elaborate 
work. This society is a regular business house, receiving 
and executing orders continually. It has lately finished a 
" nasturtium " room for a house on Fifth avenue, the wall hang- 
ings of pale green, embroidered with the flower in every shade 
of color from the lightest yellow to the deepest crimson. A pale 
green divan, with pillows in the shades of the flowers, is part of 
the decoration of the room. This society has lately made hang- 
ings in white and gold for a Madison avenue home. A gorgeous 
curtain in the same coloring is now at the society's rooms. The 
background is a cream- colored silk, with lines of gold thread 
shot through it about an eighth of an inch apart. This is em- 
broidered in a tapestry design of pomegranates, in various 
shades of gold thread and gold colored silks. The silk is laid 
on so that the gold thread of the background appears at regu- 
lar intervals. The golds vary in tone from pale yellow to red 
copper. This gorgeous curtain is for the Centennial Exhibition. 
Many other elaborate pieces of work are under way for the Chi- 
cago Fair, the society being called upon to decorate the New 
York Building with embroideries. One of the most notable 
pieces undertaken is Raphael's Cartoon, " The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes." The greater part of this beautiful tapestry 
is already finished. The figures are nearly completed. The 
foreground of water and flowers is still unfinished. This tap- 
estry has been embroidered from water color studies made in 
Europe. In working from these sketches the robe of the figure 
of Christ was first done in yellow, but the color was not satis- 
factory. On further study of the cartoon it was discovered that 
it was originally painted a dull red which had faded to the 
yellow of the sketch. The original red color was substituted in 
the tapestry, restoring the perfect harmony. Much of the most 
difficult part of this figure tapestry work is executed by Miss 
Lyman. "Rembrandt's Daughter" is another of the large 
tapestries. This has been on exhibition for some time. There 
is also a very dainty copy of Bougureau's " Cupid and Psyche." 
This is a small hanging and delicate in color. Another long 
panel, very attractive in color, with border of copper, is designed 
by Mrs. Keith. Much of the designing for the association is 
done by Mrs. Keith (Dora Wheeler) and Miss Turner. This 
association expects to have a special exhibition of its work in 
Chicago. The advantage of having work executed under the direct 
supervision of artists is shown by the work of the Associated 
Artists. It would be a better charity if every Woman's Ex- 
change had a committee of artists to direct and correct the 
work done by its contributors. Knowledge is always the safest 
investment for a society, and the surest way to secure sales is 
to supply only good work. Nor need good work always be ex- 
pensive. 



All the great medicinal springs in the Empire State are 
reached by the New York Central. 

All the beautiful lakes in the Empire State are reached by 
the New York Central. 
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